The Monarchy
either Labour Government with which he could have
needed profoundly to quarrel. It is said that, on family
grounds, he remonstrated strongly with Mr. Arthur
Henderson when the latter, as Foreign Secretary, re-
established full diplomatic relations with the Soviet
Union; but he acquiesced, and it is at least fair to him to
note that his doubts of the desirability of that recognition
were said to have been shared by the Prime Minister,
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The main interest of his reign
in this regard is, 1931 apart, less his own attitude to his
ministers than the effect upon them of the Palace atmo-
sphere; for it is well known that certain members of the
two Labour Governments were more amenable to its
influence than had been any of their contemporaries in
Conservative administrations. In.any case, no profound
question of principle, a conflict, for instance, with the
House of Lords, came into view while a Labour Cabinet
was in office.
In normal times, indeed, so long as there is continuity
of policy between Governments of different complexion
in matters of primary importance, the problem of the
King's power raises no difficulty of a serious kind. At
most, like Queen Victoria, he may be a brake upon the
wheel of change; so long as there is a general political
unity about the foundations, his personality and opinions
will not be of essential significance. A weak-minded
Prime Minister may give way on points of minor impor-
tance* The influence of the Crown may be used for
beneficent compromise as it was used in the struggle
over the Reform Bill of 1884. Such minutiae apart, so
long as the doctrine of continuity holds, the Victorian
compromise in the issue of monarchical power seems a
workable hypothesis fully suited to the characteristics of
ordinary parliamentary government in its classical form.
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